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Traffic Institute Supporters 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 





(Fifth in a series of articles on organizations which have aided the growth 
and development of the Traffic Institute. 


(> oF the least known but nevertheless most important activities of 
the Traffic Institute of Northwestern University is supported by the 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company. 

This is the program of publishing basic training manuals—‘‘how to 
do” pamphlets for men on the traffic police firing line: the accident inves- 
tigators, the enforcement officers, and those assigned to traffic direction. 

Liberty Mutual support for this work dates from 1951. When, shortly 
before this, Liberty Mutual representatives indicated 
an interest in providing funds for Institute activity, it 
was suggested that their contribution be channeled 
into this publications work, then just getting under- 
way in the Institute’s Research and Development 
Division. 

With the insight that has made their company so 
successful, Liberty representatives quickly saw the 
need for these operational-level publications and heart- 
ily accepted the suggestion. 

The Traffic Institute’s training program for police is directed principally 
to command, staff, and supervisory personnel. Operational-level training 
is usually handled departmentally or on a state-wide basis. While there 
have been a few good texts available for training at the command, staff, 
and supervisory levels, up until 1951 there was an almost absolute dearth 
of traffic police training literature at the operational level. Funds provided 
by Liberty Mutual are helping to meet this serious need. 


MR. BLACK 


Many of the basic training manuals produced under the grant from 
Liberty Mutual have already been incorporated into the Institute’s Traffic 
Accident Investigator’s Manual. Others will be included in the complete 
edition of this Manua/ which will be available in about a year. Still 
other basic training manuals are available from the Institute in pamphlet 
form. Eventually there will be completed textbooks covering traffic di- 
rection and traffic law enforcement. 

Liberty Mutual Insurance Company is a big company. According to 
“40 Years of Liberty,” published in 1952 on the occasion of the company’s 
40th anniversary, it is the biggest mutual casualty insurance company in 
the country. It operates in all 48 states, in Hawaii and Canada, and it 
maintains 141 branch offices. Liberty Mutual employs more than 8,000 
men and women. 
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Liberty’s national magazine advertising reflects the company’s great 
interest in street and highway safety. Through its Traffic and Transpor 
tation Department, Liberty produces motion pictures for community show- 
ing and for television. In 1952 the company joined forces with the U.S. 
Junior Chamber of Commerce to co-sponsor the National Teen-Age 
Road-e-o. These, plus the Liberty grants to the Traffic Institute, are 
indicative of the company’s efforts to reduce traffic deaths and injuries. 

S. Bruce Black is president of Liberty Mutual. The home office is 
at 175 Berkeley Street, Boston. 


George D. Eastman to Port of New York Authority 


The appointment of George D. Eastman, former chief of police of 
Seattle, as superintendent of security for the Port of New York Authority 
has been announced by Austin J. Tobin, executive director of the bi- 
state agency. 

Ray Ashworth, who occupied this position for the past four years, 
resigned recently to become executive assistant to the director of the 
Traffic Institute of Northwestern University and the Traffic Division of 
the International Association of Chiefs of Police. (Mr. 
Ashworth is now serving as acting director of both or- 
ganizations during the leave of absence of Franklin M. 
Kreml. See March issue of Traffic Digest & Review). 

A member of the Seattle police force for nine years, 
Mr. Eastman became chief in 1946. Six years later, he 
became director for the National Safety Council West- 
ern Region, San Francisco. He is at present also a con- 





sultant to the law enforcement agencies of the United 
States Treasury Department. 

Mr. Eastman will direct the activities of the Port Authority police 
force of over a thousand men at its 17 land, sea, and air terminal and 
transportation facilities in the New York-New Jersey Port District. The 
police force, one of the largest in the country, is the third largest in New 
York State and the second largest in New Jersey. 

A native of Seattle, Mr. Eastman holds a B.A. degree in political science 
from the University of Washington. He is also a graduate of the F.B.I. 
National Academy, and of the Traffic Institute (class of ’42). 

Mr. Eastman is a member of the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police, and vice president of the Pacific Coast International Association 
of Law Enforcement Officials. 


MR. EASTMAN 


* oO Xx 





Poise is the ability to be ill at ease naturally. 
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Illustrations from Training 


The Case of the Two Candy Stores 


(Editor’s note: From time to time the Institute Training Division 
will present stories, tips, and examples suitable for classroom use. 
Contributions from others will be welcome. The story below was submit- 
ted by Glenn V. Carmichael, Institute assistant director of training.) 








aint with John Q. Citizen, in police and other official con- 
tacts, are dependent in large measure on the individual behavior 
of the police officer, the traffic judge, the driver license examiner or 
other official. Some have a certain knack for filling to overflowing the 
cup of human kindness. Others are so brusque in their dealings that 
it is no wonder their departments suffer in public relations. 

This brings to mind the story of two candy stores. Both were 
located suitably near a grade school. Both sold the same brand of 
candy. One prospered, while the other verged on bankruptcy. What 
accounted for the difference? 

It seems that the proprietor of the store that wasn’t doing so good 
measured his candy by faking out a piece or two to make the scales 
balance. The prospering proprietor added a piece or two of candy to 
make the scales balance. Same location, same candy, same weight, 
but oh what a difference to the customer when he saw a piece of candy 
being added to the scales instead of it being taken away! 

In your contacts with John Q. Citizen, make him think he is get- 
ting that extra bit of attention from you. Your department’s public 
relations and you will see a big improvement when you do. 
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1e TRAFFIC INSTITUTE’S FIRST EVENING COURSE 
W 


This spring the Traffic Institute is conducting its first evening course— 
in effective motor vehicle fleet supervision. 


ce The first session was held Tuesday, March 22, and classes will be con- 
I. ducted once a week through May 10. Glenn V. Carmichael, assistant 
director of training, is the course director. 
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Many small boys are just the type their mother would not want them 
to associate with. 
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A Canadian Approach to 





Downtown Parking 


by 


TEMPEST DEWOLF 
Managing Director 
Downtown Parking Corporation, Ltd. 
Vancouver, B.C. 


(Reprinted from BUILDINGS, The Magazine of Building 
Management, December 1954) 


gp maaan wants to drive his car—everyone wants to park just as 
close to his place of business as possible and will really go all out to 
try to get into such a place. 

If he is a ground floor occupier, the curb right in front of his premises 
is the ideal place for him and he gets down to business earlier than his 
competitors, believing that the early worm grabs the best spot to park 
and his staff do likewise. When his competitors arrive, there is no place 
for them to park. If the curb is metered, sales or office members have to 
patrol the meters. Otherwise there is a possibility, when the expired sign 
is up, a policeman might just happen along. This patrolling takes time 
away from business but cars are parked conveniently. 

It doesn’t matter that this same space might have been used at least 
12 times during the day by customers. This fact is based on a study of 
usage of metered space recently conducted. 

Say during the day the car owner puts in 8 nickels per meter—generally 
rates are 5c per hour so it costs him 40c aday. Now the 5-day week seems 
universal so this is $2.00 per week. It’s pretty cheap parking compared to 
what he would pay in a parking lot or garage. But what about the profit 
he loses from the customers who can’t park and who get annoyed and go 
to his competitors or to suburban stores? Maybe someone nicks a fender 
or does some damage, and these days slight body damage costs $25 or 
more. Is $2.00 a week cheap? 

The ground floor occupier is only one example. Now we have the peo- 
ple who keep the buildings returning handsome profits. Mr. Tycoon 
takes office space and demands parking. Perhaps you do have a few 
berths in a basement garage or there may be a parking facility handy. 
He is one of those people who does not need or use his car at all during the 
day except probably to go up to his downtown club or a golf club for lunch. 

He can afford to pay the tariff for daily storage. In most instances, 
he doesn’t pay the charge personally as it is generally deductible for tax 
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purposes. But does he think of the other fellow who needs to use his car 
continuously and who has to be in and out of his office? Certainly not. 
How many businessmen could make use of the space during the day? 
How much more would the city profit by having these spaces available 
for business? 

If this use of business space was confined to executives’ cars, parked 
in the building they occupy, there might not be a problem, but a lot of 
ofice and shop employees who have cars are motivated by the thought 
that they must drive to work—albeit they can travel much cheaper by 
transit. But drive into the downtown area they will, and take up space 
which could be put to more profitable use during the day. 

Chicago solved its problem to some extent years ago when curb parking 
in the Loop was prohibited. However, private off-street parking garages 
have engendered a certain amount of traffic confusion due to persons try- 
ing to find a space in these garages. These motorists are not retail store 
customers but mostly all day ““commuters”’ who do not seem to mind pay- 
ing from $20.00 to $60.00 per month, or, if they do not happen to be lucky 
in having a permanent arrangement, pay the the going rate of $1.00 for 
the first hour’s privilege of parking, witha lesser charge for subsequent time. 

These motorists have made Chicago decide to spend $50 million to pro- 
vide 5,225 berths in 7 separate locations around the Loop. This was 
brought about by a study which revealed that, at 2 p.m. on an average 
day, 20,750 cars were parked in or near the Loop. As there were 14,900 
legal parking spaces, 2,750 cars were being parked by overcrowding or in 
illegal locations and 3,100 were parked in a two-block belt outside the 
Loop. It showed that by 1955 there would be a shortage of 13,000 berths. 
A synopsis of this report poses and answers the question ‘‘will this pro- 
gram solve the parking problem? No, but it will make a good start.” 

Los Angeles has 42,000 off-street parking berths in the downtown area. 
Harry Morrison, general manager of the Downtown Business Men’s 
Association, states that there would be no parking problem in downtown 
Los Angeles if motorists would use the available space properly. At the 
peak it is estimated that 45,000 vehicles are in the downtown area, which 
means a surplus of 3,000 cars. Put it this way and visualize a metal strip 
6 feet wide and over 12 miles long twisting and turning, trying to find a 
place to stop. 

The Freeway System, of which Los Angeles is justly proud, has made 
it easier and faster for “commuters” to get to the downtown area, but 
little provision has been made to take care of the motorist when he arrives 
so that, to some extent, the freeway defeats its purpose. Los Angeles 
has no present plans for additional off-street berths. Fantastic, isn’t it? 

Detroit is in just about the same predicament as Los Angeles. A report 
made in 1952 shows that, although there was a total of 32,300 berths in the 
Central Business District, a shortage of at least 9,000 existed. As a result 
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of this study, Detroit set to work and created a Municipal Authority toget 
at least some of the needed berths constructed. 
A report of the Authority answers the question ‘““Who are the parkers?”’ as: 


7. The errand parker who needs 15 to 30 minutes to visit a bank, or to 
make small purchases. Curb space should be available to him. 


2. The business or shopper parker who needs three or four hours to 
complete his business. Off-street parking reasonably close to his desti- 
nation should be provided. 

3. The all day parker who drives his car to work. Off-street parking 
farther away at a lower unit cost per berth should be provided. 


Detroit rates for short-term parkers vary from 15c to 55c for the first 
hour, while monthly rates are from $12 to $32, depending on location. 

Have businessmen and property owners taken a hand in providing park- 
ing? A reply from Houston, Texas, states “‘It is difficult to provide park- 
ing for the all-day user and the shopper parker in the same facility. Con- 
venient parking can be provided for all-day users, who constitute about 
45 percent of all parkers, at some distance from generators of shopper 
parking. For example, removal of 1,500 all-day parkers from close-in 
lots would provide parking for at least 3,000 more shoppers.”’ 

The Atlanta Central Improvement Association had this to say: “A 
problem even greater than building a number of spaces seems to be that 
of reserving a larger number of spaces for retail users, thus banning them 
to all-day parkers. Some means—probably economic— must be worked 
out to control this.”” Again, while I am on Atlanta ideas, because I want 
to deal with operators, private and public, before I finish—I quote ‘‘Local 
government should establish accurately the parking demand, if possible. 
If it becomes apparent that private enterprise cannot or will not provide 
approximately what is needed, the City should do so.” 

Oakland, Calif., is a stand out. In 1929, the downtown merchants and 
property owners saw what was happening and formed their own Down- 
town Parking Association. Now this association own or leases eight 
surface lots with a capacity of from 62 to 242 berths each and one 3-level 
garage of 570 berths. All these facilities are within 300 - 600 feet of the 
main business district. Stores and business firms validate tickets for the 
first hour parking at a cost to them of about 314c per ticket. There are no 
long term parkers accommodated on these lots. 

In Vancouver, when we organized the Downtown Parking Corporation, 
the original idea was to provide parking for shoppers. Our first lot opened 
in April, 1950, but due to its location has had very little use by shoppers. 
We had hoped to do a gross of $40.00 a day on this lot and, so that we 
would have some revenue, we set aside 20 berths, or one-fourth of the 
capacity, for monthly parkers. We have gradually eliminated these per- 
manent guests, taking it slowly because they were staunch supporters of 
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Downtown Business Association, not because we needed the revenue. 
This lot, however, is now practically 100 per cent transient business people 
usage and averages a gross of about $120 per day—each stall returning 
some $45.00 per month. The other facilities we operate are patronized 
about 60 per cent by business people, so that our original idea of providing 
parking for retail store customers has changed. 

Our rates on all our facilities are designed for quick turnover, penalizing 
the long term parker. Rates are 10c for the first hour or less, 15c for the 
second hour or any part, and after that 25c an hour or part. Time clocks 
set the charge right on the button and there is no leeway. We started as 
a park-yourself operation but now demand for space is so heavy that, at 
various times during the day, we take cars into the driveway and our 
attendants park them when a stall becomes vacant. In this way we get 
the greatest use out of our facilities with minimum help. 

Up to this point I have given you facts which have been gleaned as a 
result of correspondence and actual investigation on our part. Now I 
I want to give you some personal opinions on the parking problem. 

The private operator does nothing to originate business for himself. 
He lives on the misfortune of motorists seeking a reasonably safe haven for 
their vehicles, and the private operator makes a mighty good thing out 
of this unhappy situation. In fact the private operator tends to repel 
motorists, and these potential customers and clients eventually get fed 
up and do their business elsewhere with a consequent start on decentraliza- 
tion. 

Therefore, it would seem that municipal authority must take a hand in 
this particular problem so that the highest assessed property in the city 
may be protected both as to market and tax value. I would go so far as 
to suggest that parking should be regarded as a public utility and that— 
failing, the industry be placed under the public utility or other commis- 
sion. Then the City should set up its parking authority with power to 
set rates, make regulations as to type and location of lots and in fact con- 
trol parking. It would be easy to do this as all that would be necessary 
would be a permit from the authority as a condition precedent to obtain- 
ing a city license. 

The curb was placed along the roadway to contain it, not to make avail- 
able a place to park. Demand by motorists has caused cities to appro- 
priate the right to put this space on a revenue producing basis under the 
guise of helping to control traffic. In Vancouver, when we have been able 
to put in off-street parking, it has helped to have meters taken off, curb 
parking prohibited, and streets cleared for their intended purpose. 

The life line of downtown property values is public transit and not pri- 
vate automobiles. All off-street parking should be regarded as a means of 
helping to obtain faster and more economical transit rather than a profit- 
able enterprise for a few lucky property owners or lessees. 
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We are fortunate that in Vancouver we have one of the best trafic 
engineering departments on the continent. The traffic engineer’s coopera- 
tion with downtown problems is all anyone could desire. Downtown 
Parking Corporation is working continually on the problem of getting more 
cars off the streets, not for profit—because we are a non-profit organiza- 
tion—but we have been informed that if transit could speed up 10 per 
cent, costs would be drastically lessened and fares might be reduced in- 
stead of raised. 

Most cities in the United States which have set up an authority depend 
on private operators as lessees of the various land parcels. In some in- 
stances there is a mild control of rates but not in all. To my mind this 
absolutely nullifies the whole scheme. Mind you I think that those of us 
in the parking business should be well paid for our services—but we should 
not be allowed an exorbitant earning nor, if we have to put in our money 
for improvements, should we receive more than a nominal return thereon. 

The only way to control this is through rates. 

This may seem drastic and possibly could be called restraint of trade, 
but next time you try to get into a parking lot or if you get in, pay what 
you consider an overcharge—then think this suggestion over. 

Now the question of whether municipal authority should get into the 
parking business and if so, how far? We in Vancouver are satisfied with 
our set-up. Although the downtown property owner has made a gift to 
the city of $1,080,000 of real estate and $420,000 in improvements, this 
gift is paying off in every way. We would never have gotten started with- 
out the city’s participation. 

Vancouver has set the pattern for progressive Canadian cities. Prob- 
ably our plan would not work in the United States where the question of 
constitutional rights is so much to the fore. As an example, private 
parking lot operators brought suit to upset the ordinance which estab- 
lished the Automobile Parking System for Detroit (Parking Authority). 
The operators lost before the State Supreme Court, which body, in fact, 
told the parking operators they were through forever litigating the ques- 
tion of public parking im Michigan. 

We think that we have the best plan for the servicing of the motorist 
and the protection of downtown property values. 

As against the ‘“‘non-profit” Canadian plan, parking authorities in the 
United States have gone along the lines of either completing the facilities 
and leasing them out for sufficient rent to fund the cost or else have leased 
the bare land and the lessee makes the improvements. This scheme pro- 
vided parking but still brings the private operator’s operation to the fore. 

From the position of downtown property owners and businessmen, | am 
satisfied that the municipal authority must get into the short term park- 
ing business group on a nominal fee basis if the problem is to be intelli- 
gently and economically solved. 
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Lt. Borkenstein and the Breathalyzer 





Lt. Robert F. Borkenstein, director of the Indiana State Police central 
laboratory, is shown here with the Breathalyzer, a breath-test device he 
developed for determining alcoholic influence. (See November 1954 
Traffic Digest F Review.) 


Many readers inquired about the Breathalyzer after it was announced 
in this magazine. These and others will be interested to know that it 
will be available for purchase sometime this month. It will be distributed 
by the Stephenson Corporation, Red Bank, N.J. The cost has been 
announced at about $500. Lieutenant Borkenstein plans to use any 
profits or royalties from the sale of this device, above his experimental 
costs, to promote and develop police science research projects. 


Castles in the air are all right until we try to move into them. 
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Enforcement 


Key to “Slow Down and Live” 


WiciramM M. GREENE 
Chairman, National Conference of State Safety Coordinators 


Re sRin TRAFFIC law enforcement, backbone of any effective highway 
safety campaign, will be the order of the day again this summer when 
state and local police departments throughout the country muster their 
forces to support the Memorial Day-to-Labor Day anti-accident drive, 
Slow Down and Live. 

Highly effective in 11 northeastern states, where it was launched in 
1953, Slow Down and Live was expanded during the summer of 1954 to 
cover the 24-state area from Maine to Texas. Even more successful in 
that area, the campaign was expanded again and this year will cover all 
48 states, the District of Columbia and the U.S. territories. 

Slow Down and Live is endorsed by the governors of all the states and 
sponsored by the National Conference of State Safety Coordinators. A 
totally voluntary effort, in that no official at any level “‘orders’’ motor 
vehicle officials or safety directors or enforcement agencies within his 
state to take part, the campaign has nevertheless been accepted unani- 
mously by theofficial families of all participating states in the past. Anda 
resolution adopted by the Governors’ Conference meeting at Bolton’s 
Landing, New York, last July virtually guarantees continued acceptance 
of the program during this year and the years to come. 

Introduced by Governor Theodore McKeldin of Maryland and seconded 
by Governors Frank Clement of Tennessee and Hugh Gregg of New 
Hampshire, the Governors’ Resolution tells the real story behind Slow 
Down and Live: 

“Every appropriate facility of state government must be directed force- 
fully to the management and regulation of traffic in such a way as to 
reduce death, injury and property damage on our streets and highways. 
The initiative of the Northeastern State Safety Coordinators in 1953, 
joined by the Southern State Safety Coordinators in 1954, and state high- 
way safety campaigns generally have provided a program of traffic safety 
during the summer vacation season, aimed against the violations most 
frequently responsible for highway accidents—violations associated with 
the ‘in a hurry,’ ‘me, first’ attitude among drivers. ‘Slow Down and Live’ 
programs are producing results in the reduction of traffic casualties and 
should be extended throughout the nation. 

“The Forty-Sixth Annual Meeting of the Governors’ Conference urges 
safety coordinators of the forty-eight states to conduct vigorous highway 
safety campaigns generally, and especially from Memorial Day to Labor 
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Day, 1955 on a country-wide basis, and recommends that the several 
Governors provide impetus for the program by signing a joint declaration 
setting forth the position of each state in full support of this highway 
safety project.” 

Dedicated to the principle that the one sure way to cut down the nation’s 
traffic accident experience is through a concentrated attack on speed vio- 
lators, Slow Down and Live boils down to an education-enforcement program. 

Educationally, the campaign is the biggest thing ever undertaken in 
the highway safety field. Last summer, for example, there were literally 
millions of pieces of promotional material distributed to drivers throughout 
the 24 participating states. The daily press devoted unnumbered col- 
umn-inches of space to the program and nobody can even guess at the 
number of hours of radio and television time that were given to its pro- 
motion. Outdoor advertising held the Slow Down and Live message 
aloft over every major highway and posters rode the backs of trucks and 
greeted drivers as they pulled into filling stations. And at toll stations 
on bridges and superhighways Slow Down and Live leaflets were handed 
to every passing driver. It was impossible, in short, for any motorist 
who used the highways to miss the Slow Down and Live message. 

As for enforcement, the teeth of the program, figures from last sum- 
mer’s participating states show that where there was an increase in the 
number of tickets issued and a corresponding increase in traffic court 
speed convictions, there also was a decrease in fatalities during the Slow 
Down and Live period. It is expected that this year, with police depart- 
ments and traffic courts in half the states having previous experience with 
the program and improved preliminary education about the campaign in 
the other 24 states, enforcement agencies will pile up even better records. 

Probably the most important thing to remember from the policing point 
of view is that Slow Down and Live is aimed at speeders. It is not a giant 
speed trap, though, and it is not limited to the apprehension of the throttle- 
happy bum who roars around the highways at 80 miles an hour. Statis- 
tics, even by the most conservative interpretation, indicate that well over 
half of our fatal accidents are caused by what has been termed the ‘‘in- 
a-hurry complex.” It is not necessary that excessive speed, as such, be 
present for such an in-a-hurry violation to take place. From the stand- 
point of the man in the patrol car or on the motorcycle, a driver is guilty 
of a violation if he is (1) actually driving at an excessive speed; (2) driving 
too fast for prevailing conditions; (3) following the car ahead too closely; 
(4) passing improperly, or (5) fails to give the right-of-way, which includes 
traffic sign and signal violations. 

So there’s the picture. In 1954 a gigantic public education program 
coupled with outstanding traffic law enforcement during the 101 days of 
Slow Down and Live saved more than 600 lives. The educational pro- 
gram for 1955 is already well under way and will continue without a letup. 
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Will Patrolmen Use Safety Belts? 


by 
BERNARD R. CALDWELL 
Commissioner 
California Highway Patrol 


W''" PATROLMEN use safety belts? 


That question was foremost in the minds of officials of the California 
Highway Patrol when, in the latter part of 1952, consideration was given 
to the installation of such devices in Patrol vehicles. It was believed that 
if the safety belts were used they would, in some measure, contribute to a 
reduced injury severity rate. 

As an initial test 12 Patrol vehicles were temporarily equipped with 
lap-type safety belts for a six-month period. During this period members 
operating vehicles so equipped were required to submit reports setting 
forth their opinions as to the advisability and effectiveness of safety belts 
in Patrol vehicles. The response ran the gamut of opinion from direct 
opposition to sincere praise. The general concept was that safety belts 
could, under some conditions, provide a degree of protection and that they 
might be installed for use by personnel desiring belts. 

The over-all response from the field was so encouraging that the Depart- 
ment made an initial purchase of 250 belts for permanent installation. 

The first vehicle so equipped was placed in service on May 1, 1953. 
Since that date every new Patrol vehicle has been equipped with two 
lap-type safety belts installed in the front seat of the vehicle. 

On June 15, 1953, the following policy statement was included in the 
Department’s motor vehicle operation order: ‘Personnel operating ve- 
hicles equipped with safety belts shall fasten and use them during all 
emergency runs. They may, if they so desire, use them during other per- 
iods of patrol.”’ 

Some examples of the effectiveness of the belts and their acceptance 
by patrolmen follow: 

An officer in the Santa Rose Area, in responding to an emergency call, 
was traveling approximately 60 miles per hour on a two-lane roadway. 
The Patrol unit moved to the left side of the road to overtake and pass a 
vehicle which was yielding the right-of-way to the emergency vehicle. 
Suddenly a third vehicle entered from a side street. In order to avoid 
striking this third vehicle broadside, the officer applied his brakes and 
swerved, catching the vehicle which had yielded the right-of-way in the 
left rear. The patrolman suffered torn shoulder muscles and bruises. 
He personally credits his use of the safety belt for minimizing what would, 
under other circumstances, have been more serious injury. 
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At about noon December 3, 1953, an officer of the Bakersfield Area 
was operating a patrol unit between 70 and 80 miles per hour in pursuit 
of a speeder. He was traveling on the inside lane of a divided highway 
with his red light burning and his siren sounding as required. Suddenly 
a vehicle in the right lane cut to the inside lane, directly in front of the 
Patrol car. Attempting to avoid the impending collision, the officer 
swerved to the left intending to travel the dividing island. The vehicle 
went into a broad slide for a distance of 60 feet, struck a signpost and rolled 
over, damaging the Patrol unit extensively on the top, sides and front. 
As soon as the unit came to rest the officer got out of the vehicle, flagged 
a passing motorist and was able to apprehend the person driving the car 
which was the proximate cause of the accident. 

The officer stated during subsequent investigation, “I sustained no 
apparent injury from this accident in which the car was extensively 
damaged and I feel that this was due to my use of the safety belt.”’ 

On November 16, 1954, a Patrol unit in San Luis Obispo Area was in 
pursuit of a speeder at approximately 70 miles an hour. The Patrol unit 
was traveling on the inside lane of a divided highway when a Chevrolet 
convertible suddenly changed lanes without any indication of the driver’s 
intent. To avoid striking the vehicle, the officer driving the Patrol unit 
applied his brakes, laying down 173 feet of skidmarks. Despite braking, 
he was rapidly overtaking the convertible and it was necessary for him 
to turn off the roadway and travel down an 8-foot embankment into a 
muddy ditch bottom. The Patrol unit was damaged to an extent of 


Despite severe beating Patrol car took, including impact with a telephone pole 
and a roll-over, driver wearing securely fastened safety belt suffered only minor 
injuries and returned to duty three and a half days after accident. 





$757. The investigating officer stated, ““Had it not been for the use of 
these safety belts the injuries would have been extremely serious. It 
appears that the injuries sustained by our officers in this instance were 
due to the abrupt halt of the Patrol unit when it struck the muddy bottom 
of the dividing strip.” 

The driver of the Patrol unit sustained only bruises and abrasions. His 
companion officer sustained a fracture of three bones in his left foot. 

On November 17, 1954, an El Centro Area Patrol unit in pursuit of a 
violator had attained a speed of approximately 65 miles per hour. When 
attempting to pass a slow moving vehicle, the patrolman observed a 
black car parked crosswise in the roadway. In trying to avoid the car 
the Patrol vehicle slid broadside onto a sandy shoulder where it flipped 
one-half turn, reversed its direction and landed hard on its top. During 
the whole action the driver remained securely attached to the seat. His 
report read as follows: ‘I have investigated many accidents of this nature 
and it is most common to find broken bones, people cut up and some even 
thrown out with fatal results. I feel that this flip-over was of a severe 
nature and I am confident that the safety belt tightly fastened was the 
main factor in keeping my injuries from being of a more serious nature.” 

On the afternoon of December 8, 1954, a Patrol unit responding to an 
emergency call near Bakersfield, was traveling on a two-lane highway at 
a high rate of speed. The unit was using red light and siren in compliance 
with legal provisions. As the officer rapidly drew up behind two vehicles 
preceding him, he slowed to about 70 miles per hour and moved into the 
opposing traffic lane to complete a pass. The first vehicle overtaken pulled 
to the right side of the road and allowed the unit to pass. When the Patrol 
unit was approximately 50 feet behind the other vehicle proceeding in the 
same direction, the second vehicle suddenly pulled across the white line 
into the traffic lane the Patrol unit was using. This unsafe movement 
was made without any signal of intention and without regard for the audi- 
ble and visible emergency warnings emitting from the fast moving Patrol 
car. In order to avoid striking this vehicle, the patrolman turned off the 
roadway onto a soft shoulder which wrested control of the vehicle from 
him. The Patrol vehicle traveled along the shoulder for a distance of 120 
feet striking a telephone pole broadside, spun around the pole and cor- 
tinued on, rolled over and finally came to rest on its wheels. 

Notwithstanding the high rate of travel, the impact against the tele- 
phone pole, and the roll-over, the driver with his safety belt securely 
fastened, suffered only minor injuries and returned to duty on the morning 
of December 12, 1954. 

Another accident occurred in the Susanville Area on December 9, 1954 
when a Patrol unit was involved in a head-on side-swipe collision resulting 
in excessive damage to the Patrol vehicle. The point of impact was pr- 
marily to the left door and left front wheel. The officer in his report 
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stated, ‘‘Due to the fact that I had the safety belt securely fastened I 
received only a minor bruise to my left hip. I believe that without the 
safety belt I would have sustained severe injuries.” 

In midafternoon on Saturday, March 5, 1955, a traffic officer was patrol- 
ling a four-lane divided highway about five miles south of Gilroy in traffic 
considered from medium to heavy. A late model, high-powered sedan 
passed, being driven at excessively high speed. The Patrol officer started 
pursuit, using red light and siren because of the density of traffic. 

He attained a speed of 90 miles per hour and prepared to overtake the 
violator. At that instant another motorist failed to heed the red light and 
siren and changed lanes directly in front of the pursuing Patrol unit. 

In his effort to avoid a rear-end collision, the officer turned toward the 
dividing strip, hit the curb, turned over twice, hurtled across the opposing 
trafic lanes and came to rest alongside the roadway, 330 feet beyond the 
point of origin of the skidmarks. 

The officer unhooked his belt, climbed out of the wreckage and went 
to his doctor to be treated for minor injuries. He stated he believed the 
belt kept him from being thrown from the vehicle when it overturned. 

An example of the effectiveness of the safety belt in holding the driver 
in place, thus enabling him to control his car is demonstrated by an inci- 
dent which occurred last March. An officer in pursuit of a speeder sud- 
denly came upon a crossing at grade. When the driver realized the rail- 
road tracks were so close he started to brake the vehicle but was already 
on the incline. When the rear wheels of the vehicle hit the tracks it caused 
the rear of the vehicle to fly up and the nose of the Patrol car to strike 
the roadway. The hood flew up and struck the windshield. With the 
safety belt holding the driver in place he was able to let the car come to a 
gradual stop without losing control. The jolt was so severe that it caused 
damage to the front end, windows, both doors and frame of the vehicle. 

There will be isolated instances where the safety belt perhaps will not 
be to the best advantage. One of these, according to the investigating 
oficer, occurred in our Redwood City Area in the early part of 1954. 
The investigating officer’s report is quoted in part: ‘One of the first 
questions that came to my mind upon receipt of information that our 
officers were injured was, ‘whether the men were secured in their seats 
by the safety belts’. 

“Following a thorough inspection of the car and the circumstances sur- 
rounding the position in which it came to rest, it is my considered opinion 
that the officers concerned, in this instance, escaped with a minimum of 
of injury due to the fact the belts were not fastened. I further believe this 
is an isolated case and my observation should not be construed as minimiz- 
ing the effectiveness of the safety belts. 

“The factors considered before expressing my opinion were based on 
these points: 
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“7. The car made contact with the telephone pole in such a position 
that the back rests of the front seat were pushed forward approximately 
24 inches and actually held in place by the pole. If the officers had been 
secured in their seats I honestly believe both officers would have sustained 
severe head injuries in addition to back injuries. With the belts fastened 
holding the officers in position I visualize them being hurled sideways 
violently in the cramped position and their heads being snapped forcibly 
against the pole as the car came to rest. 


“2. The ground surrounding the area had recently been drenched with 
rain and was in places boggy. Fortunately this cushioned the officers’ 
fall. I reiterate, in this instance I honestly believe the officers were for- 
tunate in this isolated case not to have had the time or the opportunity 
to secure themselves in the seat with the safety belts.” 


Today 540 vehicles in the Patrol fleet are fully equipped with safety 
belts. On April 15, 1954, the order on the use of safety belts was revised 
and reissued as a separate directive in the following form: 


A. USE OF SAFETY BELTS 


/. The use of safety belts during regular patrol or in the ordinary 
course of travel is encouraged. 

2. Personnel operating or riding in Patrol vehicles equipped with 
safety belts shall properly secure them during all emergency runs. 


B. DEFINITION OF EMERGENCY RUN 


7. For the purposes of this order, an emergency run is defined as 
follows: 
a. Any operation of a patrol vehicle at speeds in excess of the 
normal flow of traffic. 
b. When the patrol vehicle is being operated within the exemption 
granted by Vehicle Code Section 454. 


Reports from various field commanders indicate that some of the per- 
sonnel are now reluctant to operate Patrol vehicles as emergency units 
unless they are equipped with safety belts and the Department has know! 
edge of certain of its personnel purchasing and installing these safety 
devices in their family cars. 

In attempting to select the proper belt for use by this Department tt 
was determined that standards of quality and performance were absolutel! 
necessary. Information made available to the Department from eng 
neering and other sources pointed out the fact that some belts were !!- 
ferior in webbing, fastenings and hardware. It was found in some !”- 
stances that after a belt had been placed under stress the release mechar- 
isms would not properly function. Release under load is very important. 
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Accidental unlocking was also a matter of concern. It was also found in 
some instances that floor fastenings deformed and failed under load, and 
improper lacing allowed webbing to slip out at low body block pull. 
Square washers which would tend to shear the automobile’s steel floor 
under impact were found in some instances. 

Considering these factors, the California Highway Patrol determined 
that use should be made of only those belts which met or exceeded the 
requirements of CAA Technical Standard Order C22B specifying a loop 
holding capacity of not less than 3,000 Ibs. around a block representing 
the human body and a buckle release pull of not more than 45 Ibs. when 
the belt has been loaded to 2,850 Ibs. and relieved to 250 Ibs. 

With the interest evidenced in safety belts by the general public as a 
result of their adoption by various governmental agencies, the California 
Legislature became concerned regarding the various substandard belts 
which could provide motorists with a definite false sense of security. As a 
result several bills have been introduced in the current session of the 
California Legislature dealing with the use of safety belts. One of these 
bills, Assembly Bill 1291 adds a new section 677.5 to the California Ve- 
hicle Code and reads as follows: 

“677.5 Safety Belts. (a) Any safety belt or safety harness installed in a vehicle and 
large enough to accommodate an adult person shall be designed and installed in such 


manner as to prevent or materially reduce movement of any such person using the same 
in the event of collision or upset of the vehicle. 


“(b) The department shall establish specifications or requirements for approved type 
safety belts and safety harnesses, attachments and installation, in accordance with the 
provisions of this section and such specifications or requirements shall not be lower in 
standard than those specifications or requirements for safety belts or safety harnesses 
established by the Civil Aeronautics Administration Technical Standard Orders for 
Safety Belts and Safety Harnesses. 


“(c) No person shall sell, offer or keep for sale any safety belt, safety harness, or attach- 
ments thereto as referred to in subdivision (a) for use in a vehicle, unless of a type which 
has been approved by the department. No person shall install or use any said safety 
belt, safety harness, or attachments thereto in a vehicle unless of a type approved by the 
department and installed in a manner approved by the department.” 

Investigations of operational accidents reveal reductions in injury 
since the lap-type safety belts have been in use. The reduced severity 
rate also indicates increased acceptance and use of the belts. 

With the expressed interest and concern of the Legislature in providing 
the motoring public with only those safety belts which will adequately 
perform the intended function and with the increasing interest of the gen- 
eral motoring public in safety devices of this type, future crash injury 
research should provide some interesting and possibly gratifying results. 

It is acknowledged that harness-type safety belts similar to those em- 
ployed in aircraft, and crash helmets, will provide greater protection. 
Safety devices, however, must be used in order to be effective. At some 
= b] , 
future date the use of such additional safety factors may well be accepted 
as a part of daily motor vehicle operation. 
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WHY DO WE NEED LAWS? 


Almost everyone accepts the need for laws as standards for action 
and conduct. However, some people who believe they are more 
intelligent, more capable, have superior judgment, etc., than the 
average person, or who violate the law believing they will not be 
apprehended, feel they can therefore ignore the law. 

Some people feel it is not necessary for them to observe regu- 
lations, because the laws and their enforcement apply only to other 
persons. There is a wide variation in thoughts as to what action 
is proper and safe, and there exists many opinions as to what actu- 
ally constitutes an unsafe driving practice. Since there is this vast 
difference in opinion in the action of different people, (even when 
there is a law governing their standard of conduct), just consider 
what unpredictable results would follow, if no traffic law nor en- 
forcement existed! 

Most assuredly, selfish persons would transgress the rights of 
others. All laws therefore are usually a compromise, and a stand- 
ard by which we govern ourselves or are governed. ‘Protection 
under the law must be enforced by the law. That is Justice.” 


L. E. BEIER 
Director of Enforcement 
Wisconsin Motor Vehicle Department 











NEW DRIVER EDUCATION FILMS BEING PRODUCED 


Coronet Instructional Films is producing three new films in the Safe 
Driving Series in which staff members of the Driving Research Labora- 
tory, Iowa State College, have been consultants. This series includes 
one on the importance of car maintenance in driving, another on “‘de- 
fensive driving,” and a third on the ‘“‘star” or “All-American Driver.” 
Films will be of the sound-narrative type and may be obtained either in 
color or in black and white. They are designed for advanced stages of 
driver education at the high school level and are built around the theme 
of developing good attitudes toward safe driving practices at all times. 
For information on the availability of the films, write: Driving Research 


Laboratory, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 
* * * 


No one objects to how much you say if you say it in a few words. 
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Frederick W. Hurd Named Director of Yale Traffic Bureau 





Frederick W. Hurd, research associate in transportation at Yale Uni- 
versity, has been named director of the Yale Bureau of Highway Traffic. 


Mr. Hurd succeeds the late Theodore M. Matson, who died December 15. 


Mr. Hurd received a B.S. degree in civil engineering from the Missouri 
School of Mines and Metallurgy and attended the Bureau of Highway 
Traffic at Yale as a student in 1939. He was appointed to his first posi- 
tion in 1927 as highway designer for the Missouri State Highway Depart- 
ment. In 1939, he became Missouri state trafic engineer and in 1942 
was appointed traffic engineer of the Michigan State Highway Depart- 
ment. He held this position until 1945 when he joined the Bureau of 
Highway Traffic at Yale. 


In 1951-52 he was executive secretary of the Institute of Trafic En- 
gineers. 


Traffic School Keeps Juveniles Out of Trouble 





Milwaukee County’s traffic safety school for young offenders has 
granted attendance cards to 412 boys and three girls in its first year of 
operation. Only seven of the total 415 have later turned up in children’s 
court because of another traffic violation. Furthermore, during the year, 


there were 433 fewer complaints of juvenile traffic offenses to the chil- 
dren’s court. 








The American Municipal Association says that the school was estab- 
lished a year ago by the court in cooperation with law enforcement agencies 
and safety groups in the city and suburbs. The idea of the school is 
that what youthful offenders need in many cases is knowledge, not pun- 
ishment. Its pupils are juveniles ordered by the court to attend the 
school when it appears that they did not mean to break the law or drive 
dangerously but did so out of ignorance or lack of skill. In the old days, 


all the court could do with such cases was lecture them and suspend 
their licenses. 

















The compulsory classes are given for three successive Monday evenings 
from 7:30 to 9:30, conducted by the youth aid bureau of the Milwaukee 
Police Department. Judges, police, safety experts, and motor vehicle 
department officials talk on responsibilities and attitudes of drivers, the 
physics of driving a car, safe driving practices, and psychology and physi- 
ology of the driver. Safety films are shown, and there are demonstrations 
of radar detection and brake testing. 
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February Death Toll Lowest Since ’50 


TT LOWEST traffic death toll for any month since 1950 was recorded 
by the nation’s drivers in February this year, the National Safety 
Council has reported. 

The death toll was 2,270—a drop of 7 per cent from the total for the 
corresponding month of 1954. 

The 1950 month with a lower auto death toll also was February, when 
2,258 were killed. 

Ned H. Dearborn, Council president, pointed out that 13 of the last 
14 months have shown either an improvement or no increase in the auto 
death toll as compared with the corresponding month of the year before. 

“This trafic trend has gone on long enough now to indicate a real 
desire by the public to drive safely,” he said. ‘“The death toll is coming 
down despite a constant increase in the number of cars and miles travelled.” 

The death toll for the first two months of 1955 was 5,170, according 
to the Council. That figure was 3 per cent under the total for the same 
period last year. 

Of the 46 states reporting for February, 26 had fewer deaths than in 
February of last year, three reported no change and 17 had more deaths. 


For the first two months, 23 states had fewer deaths. They were: 


I is ace gehen i a; —12% 
New Mexico ........... CD ok exh aweeioncwn —12% 
ee —25% Pennsylvania........... —11% 
ee —2I%, EOWOAS .... 2. ids eeccces —11% 
re —21% Minnesota......... oe. = GD 
0 REPCP eee eT errr eT —20% California ...........555 — 8% 
5 ihn dus —2% tndiana........6..0.55. — 6% 
Le ee en a a ee — 6% 
5 th a ty Sarak acw is 3 —15%, MemraeRe «on... cine. — 6% 
Tennessee .............. —14% New Jersey............. — 4% 
er re ee a a ae ara — 3% 
NE cece aasue as — 2% 


Of the 526 reporting cities, 140 had fewer deaths at the end of two 
months, 123 had more deaths and 263 reported no change. Of the cities 
with fewer deaths, the following have populations of more than 200,000: 


Seattle, Wash. .......... —100% Indianapolis, Ind. ....... — 60% 
Notte, Va. .........4. —100% Rochester, N. Y. ....... — 60% 
Jacksonville, Fla. ....... — 83% Cleveland, Ohio ........ — 57% 
cS errr — 75% Kansas City, Mo. ....... — 57% 
Milwaukee, Wis. ........ — 69% San Francisco, Calif. ... — 53% 
ay a re — 60% Long Beach, Calif. ...... — 50% 
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eh i 50% 
San Diego, Calif. .. ... — 38% 
Davtom, ORM «.. «2.6.4 — 33% 
Memphis, Tenn. ........ — 29% 
Philadelphia, Pa. ....... — 25% 
Portiend, Ove. .........-. — 22% 
St. Fat, MA,.....4.... — 22% 


Detroit, Mich. .......... -~ 6% 
Minneapolis, Minn. ..... — 17% 
Oakland, Calif. ......... —- 11% 
| —- 11% 
OS — 10% 
New York, N. Y. ....... — 10% 
St. Louis, Mo. .......... — 5% 


A total of 388 cities had perfect records in February. The largest were 
Seattle, Wash. (517,500); San Diego, Calif. (434,900), and Portland, Ore. 


(373,600). 


For the two months, 307 cities still had perfect records. The largest 
were Seattle, Norfolk, Va. (213,500), and Hartford, Conn. (177,400). 

The three leading cities in each population group for two months, 
ranked according to the number of deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, 


were: 


Reg. Rate 

Over 1,000,000 Population 
Detroswt, Mich. ............ 3.1 
OS eee 3.9 
New Tork, MN. YF... ....06.55 4.1 

750,000-1,000,000 Population 
San Francisco, Calif. ........ 1.6 
Cleveland, Ohio ............ 2.4 
eS 3.4 

500,000-750,000 Population 
Seattle, Wash. ............. 0.0 
ye rar 1,1 
Milwaukee, Wis. ........... 1.3 

350,000-500,000 Population 
Raneas City, Mo. .......... 1.0 
Indianapolis, Ind. .......... 1.2 
Columbus, Ohio ............ a 










Reg. Rate 
200,000-350,000 Population 
Norfolk, Va. ............... 0.0 
Oklahoma City, Okla. ....... 0.5 
Richmond, Va. ............. 0.7 
100,000-200,000 Population 
South Bend, Ind............ 0.0 
Hartford, Conn............. 0.0 
ere 0.0 
50,000-100,000 Population 
Schenectady, N. Y.......... 0.0 
Lincoln, Neb. .............. 0.0 
Kalamazoo, Mich. .......... 0.0 
25,000-50,000 Population 
| 0.0 
Pensacola, Fla.............. 0.0 


Boise, Idaho 


Reg. Rate 


10,000-25,000 Population 


Modesto, Calif. . 
Casper, Wyo. ... 
Kingsport, Tenn. 
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hae eager 0.0 
nT oe 0.0 
sellin sect died 0.0 














Appointments for 





Driver License Examinations 


by 


Levi Furnt, Chief Examiner, Maine 
Wa rer Mayo, Chief Inspector, Connecticut 


(Editor’s note: A definite trend is in progress across the nation in the 
adoption by states of procedures providing for license applicatnts to take 
their driver examination at an appointed time. Maine and New York have 
long used the system, as has Massachusetts. Ohio, Connecticut, North Car- 
olina, Texas, Washington, California and other states recently have installed 
the system on a local or statewide basis, as conditions warrant. 


The system is highly advantageous to both the applicant and the examiner. 
Better exams, less wear and tear on nerves, even work load, and no waiting in 
long lines are important reasons for the adoption of the procedure. 


Herewith are “discussions” by two veteran chiefs of how their systems work.) 


Mr. Flint, Maine: The appointment system for scheduling applicants 
for driving examinations has been successfully used in the State of Maine 
for a number of years. Previous to adopting this system, it was found 
that we were having a surplus of manpower in some sections of the state 
and a shortage in others. Maine is, strictly speaking, a very thinly popu- 
lated state with long drives for examiners between examining points. 
We were never able to know ahead of time, within a reasonable degree, 
how many applicants would appear at an examining point or what time 
of day they would show up. The results were confusing and unsatis- 
factory with the public constantly complaining and the examiners nerv- 
ous and irritable. 

Investigation found more applicants than the examiners could possibly 
give a good examination to at some points and examiners idle at other 
points. As we knew we had sufficient help to properly examine the num- 
ber of applicants applying for examinations if the men were properly 
assigned, we experimented with the appointment system and, we feel, 
came up with the answer to all our problems. 

Examining points were set up in 25 locations throughout the state. 
After sufficient publicity the system was inaugurated on practically the 
same basis used by doctors and dentists in their offices. All appointments 
are made on the hourly basis. The applicant is given an appointment form 
stating the place, date, and hour. Upon the hour, all applicants enter the 
examining room where they are given a written law test, eye test including 
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acuity, depth perception and field of vision, and a road sign test. The 
part of the class passing the above then go outside for road testing. The 
applicants failing will receive an appointment for a later date. 

We have learned from experience that the cancellations and failures to 
appear number about 5 per cent and these vacancies are used to take care 
of emergency cases. We allow 25 minutes for each applicant and find 
that each examiner can process 24 examinations per day. 

Complaints to the department have practically stopped and in their 
place we are receiving many letters congratulating the department on the 
examiners’ efficient and courteous manner. 


Mr. Mayo, Connecticut: After considerable study of appointment sys- 
tems for driver examinations as carried out in other states, Connecticut 
established in November, 1953, a ‘‘pilot”” project along this line in the 
Hartford area. Examinations by appointment were conducted until the 
“kinks” in the system were ironed out, and in May, 1954, when it was 
extended to the rest of the state, everything fell easily into place. 

Written procedures had been prepared well in advance, and the in- 
spectors were drilled at an ‘‘In-Service School” on what they were to do. 
Five main ‘‘Appointment Offices” were designated to cover the different 
areas of the state, and post-card forms requesting appointment were dis- 
tributed, not only to the various Motor Vehicle offices, but to all police 
stations and motor vehicle clubs, so as to be easily available. Finally, 
about two weeks before the system was inaugurated newspaper publicity 
informed the public what to expect and how to make application for exam- 
ination, stressing the point that now it would be unnecessary to stand in 
line waiting for one’s turn. 


All appointments for each area are handled through the designated 
appointment office, where two appointment books are kept, one for the 
office itself and one for the sub-stations in the area. Appointments are 
usually made for a week or ten days in advance, each office setting up 
from two to six appointment sheets daily, one for each examiner, depend- 
ing upon the number of applicants and the number of inspectors available 
for examination duty. 


Applicants may apply for an appointment either in person or by tele- 
phone as well as by sending in a request card. If possible the appointment 
clerk fits the appointment to the applicant’s convenience as to the day and 
hour of examination, but occasionally an arbitrary time must be selected. 
The applicant is given or mailed an appointment card, to be presented at 
the time of examination, and the clerk notes his name and address in the 
proper place in the appointment book. If necessary he is given or mailed 
a driver’s manual, and in the case of a minor, note is made of the special 
regulations. The application for license is not made out until the time of 
examination nor is the fee collected until the time of examination. 
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Three applicants an hour are scheduled for each inspector, all three’ to 
report 15 minutes before the hour. Since some applicants appear early 
and others late for their appointment, and some take longer than others to 
fill out their applications and answer the written law-test, there is little 
delay for any individual, and it is possible for the inspector to write up his 
examinations before the next group of applicants appear. Some appli- 
cants require more time on the road-test than do others, and this method 
of scheduling leaves more leeway for variations in length of time spent on 
the test than would be the case were applicants told to appear at 20 minute 
intervals. 

Appointments for applicants who find it difficult to read or speak Eng- 
lish are scheduled one an hour, and are assigned to a supervising or a 
senior inspector who is free to devote the necessary time to the examina- 
tion. The same is true for ‘‘special review examinations” of operators 
sent for by the Department because of some question as to their driving 
skill. These, of course, require a longer road-test than the regular applicant. 

Although the Department was prepared for possible unfavorable reac- 
tion on the part of a conservative public accustomed to choose the hour of 
examination, actually practically no complaints have been received. In 
fact, the change has been taken as an improvement on the old way of 
“first-come first served.”’ No longer are there long lines of applicants 
waiting for examination, no longer do the inspectors feel pressed for time to 
care for those who are waiting. Instead, the inspectors have been set free 


to care for motor vehicle inspections and to make investigations, and appli- 
cants know that at most, there will be but one hour spent at the Motor 
Vehicle Department when taking their driver tests. 


* * x 


BUS OPERATION ON FREEWAYS 


The Public Utilities Commission of California in a recent decision made 
strong arguments for the operation of buses on modern freeways, and for 
the provision of suitable turnouts at convenient locations to facilitate 
loading and unloading of passengers. The PUC asserted that municipali- 
ties should demand appropriate facilities for buses when they enter into 
contracts with the State Department of Public Works for construction of 
freeways. 


* * * 


FLORIDA HIGHWAY PATROL ROLLS UP BIG MILEAGE 


Imagine someone traveling 10,000,000 miles to help you save your life. 
That is what the Florida High Patrol did last year, and, although the 
men accomplished only a part of their mission, they’re still at it this 
year with hopes of better things. 
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by 
Rosert L. DoniGan 
Counsel 





and 


Epwarop C. FISHER 


Associate Counsel 
The Traffic Institute 


“TO AND FROM SCHOOL” DOES NOT INCLUDE 
ATHLETIC EVENTS 


oni DRIVERS who have been enjoying the use of Dad’s automobile 
under the familiar “‘school license” or “‘junior operator’s license” may 
find their activities considerably curtailed if a recent decision of the New 
York Court of Appeals is generally followed. Many states now make pro- 
vision for such licenses, under which a person too young to be entitled 
to a regular operator’s license may be granted a restricted permit which 
allows him to drive only “‘to and from school.” Officials in those states 
where such licenses are used have been accustomed to view the driving 
activities of such licensees with some leniency, and the result has been, 
at least in some places, that driving in any way connected with school 
activities has been permitted. 

Not so, says the New York Court of Appeals, in a decision by a divided 
court, applying a strict construction to the phrase ‘‘to and from school.” 
In People v. Harms, 308 N.Y. 35, 123 N.E.2nd 627 (Dec. 3, 1954) young 
Robert Harms, a 16-year-old high school boy, held a “‘junior operator’s 
license” which did not entitle him “‘to operate a motor vehicle, other than 
going to and from school, during the hours of darkness, unless accompanied 
by a duly licensed operator over the age of 18 years.’’ Robert was appre- 
hended by the police while driving home—alone—from a basketball game 
at the high school, about 10:30 at night. The charge was that he unlaw- 
fully drove an automobile during the hours of darkness, unaccompanied 
by a licensed driver, while not going to or from school. He was convicted 
by the Central Traffic Court of Nassau County, and the conviction was 
afirmed by the County Court. He appealed to the highest court in the 
state, the Court of Appeals, only to have his conviction again upheld. 

The Court of Appeals held that the phrase “‘to and from school’’meant 
regular school sessions and did not authorize the holder of such a license 
to drive to and from extra-curricular affairs held at night, even though 
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held at the school house and in connection with school activities. The 
lower courts upheld the conviction on the ground that the statute should 
be construed as licensing the use of an automobile by the junior operator 
during the hours of darkness only on trips to and from the formal sessions 
of educational institutions, not including extra-curricular activities. 

The Court of Appeals, per Desmond, J., said: ““We agree with the courts 
below. The word ‘school’ has a number of different shades of meaning. 
* * * But when ‘school’ is used without the preceding article in a phrase 
like ‘going to school’ it means, according to the lexicographers, as well as 
the usage of the ‘man in the street,’ a school session. * * * We see no 
reason for giving it a different connotation here. The general scheme of 
(the law) is to permit youngsters between 16 and 18 years of age, unac- 
companied by elder licensees, to drive cars during daylight hours only. 
The exception as to going to and from school was added to allow a junior 
operator to drive an automobile during the hours of darkness if his journey 
was to or from school sessions. In the winter time, for instance, darkness 
comes in late afternoon and the statutory purpose was to make it possible, 
during those hours, for children under 18 to drive, without their elders, 
between their homes and their classes or other routine educational exer- 
‘cises. It would be quite an expansion of that idea to hold that such a junior 
operator could, unaccompanied, drive at any hour of he night so long as 
he was returning from a school function.” 

Defendant’s counsel argued that recreational and social activities spon- 
sored by a school and conducted on school premises are as much a part of 
the educational process as formal class instruction. As to this, the Court 
said: ‘That may well be, and our decision does not challenge it. But 
policy questions are for the legislature. Our task is merely to discover 
the legislative intent. In doing so here, we keep in mind that this is a 
public safety law, part of the tireless effort to reduce the number (more 
than 300 a day) of accidents causing personal injuries on our highways.” 

Four of the justices concurred with Justice Desmond, but two others 
dissented, urging that the law should be strictly construed against the 
state, being penal in nature. They point out the familiar rule of criminal 
law that the accused is entitled to the benefit of every reasonable doubt 
and criminal statutes are to be construed in his favor. Under this rule, 
in order to be guilty, the defendant’s act would have to be in violation of 
the strict letter of the law. The author of the dissenting opinion (Conway, 
J.) says the defendant was entitled to a liberal construction of the phrase 
““going to and from school” and a definition which excludes extra-curricular 
activities, social and athletic events sponsored by the school, and in which 
the student may be expected to participate, is too narrow a definition. 
Says Justice Conway: ‘‘Extra-curricular and athletic activities are spon- 
sored by schools because the authorities deem them to be an essential and 
integral part of a young man’s schooling. The authorities are aware that 
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education is a broad term embracing mental, moral and physical powers 
and faculties alike, and that suitable and guided recreation for the youth 
of their community is necessary if juvenile crime is to be stemmed. The 
word ‘school’ in a broad, or even in the ordinary sense, embraces such 
activities. * * * To say that the term ‘school’ means only a ‘regular 
session of school’ is to construe this statute strictly against the defendant, 
for such a conclusion can be reached only by ignoring the numerous broader 
meanings which the word ‘school’ admittedly has.” 

Controversial as the question remains, even among the members of the 
court, this is believed to be the only reported decision by a court of last 
resort deciding this precise point. Anyway, at least in the state of New 
York, Junior had best take with him a chaperone, or “double date” with 
a licensed operator over 18,if he wishes to squire hisgirl friend to the high 
school dance in the family car after dark. 


ee 2 


ITTE Studies 300 Habitual Violators 


Habitual traffic violators have ‘“‘average”’ personalities and do not have 
less-than-average intelligence. In fact their intelligence may be above 
that of the population at large. 

Such are the tentative conclusions drawn from interviews with 300 
habitual traffic violators, conducted as part of a continuing study of the 


driving attitudes of traffic violators. The study has been in progress for 
18 months by the Los Angeles staff of the Institute of Transportation and 
Trafhc Engineering, University of California. 


Among tentative findings are that the habitual violator: 


7. Seems to be aware of both the necessity and usefulness of traffic 
law enforcement. 


2. Has an opinion of what constitutes the most serious type of offense. 


3. Tends to commit violations other than those he believes to be the 
most serious. 


From the findings in this first series of interviews an attitude scale has 
been developed. This will be tested and revised. ‘The revised scale will 
then be used to measure violator attitudes before and after the violators 
are sent to traffic correction school. After that, scores will be compared 
with the subsequent traffic history of the individuals. 

It is hoped the study will eventually point the way for increasing the 
effectiveness of both remedial and preventive driver training programs. 

Cooperating in the study are Parks Stillwell, judge of the Municipal 
Trafic Court of Los Angeles, and Paul Mason, director of the California 
Department of Motor Vehicles. 
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HERE’S TD&R BONUS FOR APRIL ate 


‘Accidents Involving Injured Persons,” beginning on the next page, 
is a new chapter for the complete edition of the Traffic Accident In- 
vestigator’s Manual, still being developed. It is presented in this 
issue as a bonus to TD&R subscribers. 

The current edition of the Manua/ contains 18 chapters of basic 
information, to which 14 chapters will be added to make up the 
ultimate, complete edition. Others (not all) of the 14 chapters to be 
added will be published in future issues of the Traffic Digest © 
Review. 

The current, 18-chapter edition of the Traffic Accident Investigator’ s 
Manual is available at $3.50 per copy from the Traffic Institute, 1704 
Judson Ave., Evanston, IIl. 











* *k * 


Recent Evalvation Study of Driver Education 


A recent master’s thesis evaluating the driver education program in 
Washington’s Olympia High School further substantiates the finding of 
other studies—that driver education reduces the incidence of accidents 
and violations 50 per cent among trained drivers. 

Lawrence G. Pinson submitted the study, “An Evaluation of the 
Driver Education and Training Program in the Olympia, Washington, 
High School,” to the Oregon State College in June of 1954. The work 
was carried out under the guidance of the College’s Department of Indus- 
trial Arts. 

Mr. Pinson’s procedure was similar to that used in other comparable 
studies. A control group of 150 boys and 100 girls who had successfully 
completed the high school driver education course was matched with a 
group of comparable age, sex, and background, which had not had driver 
education. Records of traffic accidents and violations for both groups 
were obtained from the State License Department. 

The conclusions point out that “The study indicated that the driver 
education and training course had substantially reduced the number of 
accidents and violations of laws among the trained drivers . . . The trained 
students also had acquired and retained a greater knowledge of the state 
motor vehicle laws, rules, and regulations.”” Mr. Pinson’s statistical 
summary of his findings reveals that ‘‘The trained males and females 
had 51.6 per cent fewer accidents and 40.1 per cent fewer violations than 
the untrained drivers. They also paid 50.7 per cent less money for fines 
than did the untrained group.” 
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ACCIDENTS INVOLVING INJURED PERSONS 





23.010—The first responsibility of 
the traffic accident investigator after he 
arrives at the scene of the accident is 
to do what he can to keep the accident 
from getting worse. As soon as pos- 
sible decide what could cause the worst 
additional damage to persons or prop- 
erty and what is most likely to do so. 
Fire, oncoming traffic, and serious in- 
juries are the chief sources of addition- 
al damages. 


23.020—Fire prevention and emer- 
gency traffic control usually take pre- 
cedence over other duties. This is to 
prevent further injury and damage. 


Exhibit 23-1. 


gation, is a necessary service. 


When a fire threatens and cannot be 
quickly controlled, concentrate on get- 
ting drivers and passengers out of and 
away from the vehicle immediately. 


23.030—You have a responsibility 
to see that the injured are cared for 
until professional medical aid is avail- 
able. First aid is not a part of the 
investigation, though it may be a duty 
connected with it. You are chiefly 
concerned with investigating the acci- 
dent. You are not expected to treat 
injuries, but you must be able to take 
first-aid measures which may save lives 
and keep injuries from becoming more 


Helping the injured at the scene, though not a part of the investi- 


Proper first aid by trained persons can prevent a 


minor injury from becoming serious, or a serious one from becoming fatal. 


Photo by John B. Engler. 





Get what necessary emer- 
gency help you can; make the injured 
comfortable; and of course see that any 
needed medical attention is arranged 
for promptly. 


serious. 


23.040—You needn’t suspend your 
investigation while aiding the injured. 
You can at the same time be noting 
the condition of the injured for your 
accident report. You may, if the con- 
dition of the injured person allows it, 
be questioning him about the accident. 
You can see that his belongings are 
protected. You can even observe 
other conditions, and talk to witnesses 
while taking care of him. 


You May Need Help 
23.110—When you first learn of the 


accident, inquire, as part of your plan- 
ning, how many are hurt and how 
badly. See 16.240. If there are in- 
juries, find out whether an ambulance 
or doctor is needed and been 
called. If, upon arrival at the scene, 
you find that you need professional 
help in handling the injured, lose no 
time in calling for it. If it is available, 
use police radio. At the very least, 
you can have the first available person 
call the nearest doctor or hospital. 


has 


23.120—There are several kinds of 
help which you can make use of at the 


scene. On the one hand there is the 
sympathetic bystander; at the other 
extreme, the thoroughly efficient res- 
cue team. Make use of the best help 
you can get in caring for injured. Until 
they are in competent hands, always 
see that the injured get the best care 
available. 
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23.130—Medical help will be re. 
quired sooner or later whenever there 
are important Even when 
hospitalization is not necessary and 
first aid has apparently taken care of 
the danger, advise the injured to go 
immediately to a physician. Ordi- 
narily the ambulance and its crew can 
handle the injured, particularly when 
a hospital is nearby. When several 
persons are injured, or some are badly 
trapped, summon doctors as well 
ambulances to scene. In larger cities, 
where hospitals furnish ambulance 
service, the internes who go on emer- 
gency calls can usually attend the 
injured. 


injuries. 


1. A doctor is the final judge as to the physical 
condition of an injured person. Normally 
a doctor will not do anything beyond pre- 
liminary treatment until he gets the in- 
jured to where he has equipment and sup 
plies, usually a hospital. 


. A nurse, when available, can be of help to 
the injured i in many ways, especially in the 
absence of a doctor. 


. The ambulance very often carries life-sav- 
ing equipment. In the hands of a compe- 
tent driver or attendant such equipmentis 
an important aid to emergency operations. 


23.140—Mechanical Help - Mechan- 
ical equipment is sometimes needed to 
aid in removing passengers pinned in 
or under wreckage. Whenever pos- 
sible remove passengers from vehicles 
before vehicles are moved. 


1. Fire departments have equipment useful 
in removing passengers trapped in vehicles. 


. Rescue squads, usually connected in some 
way with fire or police departments, are 
equipped to take care of almost any emer- 
gency. They have heavy jacks, cutting 
torches, etc. This is particularly true in 
areas which have well developed civil de- 
fense programs. 


. Towing trucks are also useful in helping to 
free the injured, especially those pinned in 
or under cars. 
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Fhoto by E. LaGuardia 


Exhibit 23-2. The difficulty of entering a vehicle in order to free an occupant can 
be solved by recruiting sufficient energetic manpower to assist in the task. 


23.150—Volunteer Help - Ask help 
from passengers, bystanders, or pas- 
sing motorists when necessary to aid 
the injured. 


1. Legally the ordinary bystander is not com- 
pelled to help an injured person. See 13. 
405 to 13. 490. But most people feel a 
natural urge to do what they can to help. 
Practically, an investigator should use 
caution in enlisting the help of bystanders 
and passengers. Over-enthusiasm and 
concern may hurt rather than help the 
injured. If you are in a rural area it may 
be necessary to have a motorist transport 
persons with certain types of injuries when 
an ambulance is not available. Station 
wagons and trucks can be used where it 
is dangerous for the injured to sit or be 
doubled up. Do not attempt to transport 
those with head, rib, neck or spinal frac- 
tures in private cars. 


-Use volunteers, such as truck drivers, for 
such functions as directing traffic and ex- 
tricating passengers, while you attend to 
the injured. 
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Getting the Injured to Safety 


23.210—W hen arrive at the 
scene look for the injured. 
them if they might be struck by 
trafic or harmed by exposure. But 
remember that certain types of injur- 
ies should be treated, if possible, be- 
fore movement, especially those re- 
sulting in arterial bleeding and ex- 
treme shock. Other injuries, such as 
fractures of the neck, head, ribs and 


you 
Move 


spine, should be moved only with the 
greatest care. Thus, a person who 
may be further injured by moving, 
yet who is lying where he is in danger 
from traffic, presents a problem. There 
is danger from three sources, traffic, 
exposure, and injuries due to move- 
ment. Consider which danger is great- 
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est on the basis of visibility, location, 
traffic direction, physical condition of 
the injured, and help available. Do 
what you think best to minimize the 
danger, and place the injured in a safe 
position where he can be cared for until 
medical help arrives. 


23.220—Scan the immediate area for, 
and make inquiry about, possible vic- 
tims who have either gotten out of the 
car, or who have been thrown from 
the car. Sometimes an injured person 
will collapse down the road while go- 
ing for help, or he may have been 
thrown into the weeds or bushes. 


23.230—Position of vehicle with rela- 
tion to injured. A vehicle that has 
rolled over with seriously injured oc- 
cupants inside or underneath presents 
a problem. Don’t try to turn the car 
back on its wheels with injured per- 
sons inside. A vehicle that has pinned 
in seriously injured occupants can also 
be an obstacle to first aid. Use what- 
every tools you may have such as jack 
handle, pinch bar, or wrench to pry 
open a door to get to the injured. When 
fire or traffic threatens and the injury 


warrants immediate attention, you 
must act quickly to remove the in- 
jured. Accessibility depends very 


often upon the position of the injured 
in the vehicle. First aid can at times 
be given through broken windows and 
partly open doors. A pinned-in per- 


son cannot be taken out safely until 
entry has been made into the vehicle. 


23.240—Methods of righting a vehicle 
must be considered in terms of the 
injured person’s condition and _ posi- 
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tion. Think of additional injuries that 
might result from your plan, and the 
possibility of solving the problem with 
a minimum of physical strain on the 
injured occupants. Six or seven men 
can lift a car enough to get an injured 
person out from under it, but a tow 
truck or strong jack is usually needed 
to lift a truck. 


23.250—Taking the injured out. 
When the doors are jammed, try to 
pry them open, and if you cannot open 
them, you may have to take injured 
out through the window. Break them 
if necessary, but clear the glass before 
going in after the injured. The rear 
trunk, by cutting or battering through 
the back of the rear seat, may be the 
best means when a car is on its side. 
When other means fail, use hack saws, 
cutting torches, and other equipment 
to get to the injured. 


23.260—After entry is made. There 
are various ways of freeing those pin- 
ned between the seat and the dash or 
steering wheel. Avoid pulling. Get 
in behind and under to pick or lift up 
the injured. Do not drag or pull a 
person out when his limbs or body are 
held fast. It may do more injury. 


1. Try the seat adjusting device. It may let 
the seat back enough to free the person. 


nN 


. Get several men pulling together to force a 
seat back. It may give sufficient clearance 
to extricate the passenger. 


3. Cut or tear upholstery away and pull out 
the padding inside. This usually relieves 
pressure on the victim, and permits his 
removal. 






In every case when it is a matter of 


damaging the vehicle or endangering 
the person, do not hesitate to take the 
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Exhibit 23-3. 


While waiting for an ambulance, use whatever means are available 


tomake the injured comfortable and protect them from exposure. 


car from the person, not the person 
from the car. 


23.265— Taking the injured from the 
vehicle requires extreme caution. A 
iracture board, when available, is the 
est help in removing persons  sus- 
pected of having spinal or neck injur- 
es. This is often a part of emergency 
‘uipment. 


23.270— Usually it is not necessary 
t0 take the injured from the vehicle 
immediately. If there is no traffic or 


ite hazard, andif the injury does not 
all for immediate attention, leave the 
victim in the vehicle until someone 
vith more experience and better equip- 
ment arrives. 
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Protecting the Injured 


23.310 — Diticulties. Examine un- 
conscious persons who cannot help 
themselves out of the vehicle for se- 
vere fractures and bleeding. Make 
persons pinned in as comfortable as 
possible until they can be extricated. 
Keep them warm, treat them for 
shock, and stop any arterial bleeding 
as soon as possible. 


23.320—Choose a suitable location for 
the injured who await the ambulance. 
Get them off the road to some pro- 
tected area unless they are so badly 
injured that movement will result in 
further injury. If the place where 
you find an injured person will do, 
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don’t move him. Less danger results 
to injured parts this way. If you do 
have to move a person for his safety, 
put him beside a vehicle away from 
the road or on the side away from 
approaching traffic so as to be out of 
the path of oncoming vehicles. Often 
he can be moved to a nearby building 
and so put under cover, especially if 
there is to be a long wait. It’s a good 
idea to have someone keep an eye on 
the injured while waiting for medical 
attention. In placing the injured, con- 
sider a location where the ambulance 
and doctor can reach him easily. 


23.330—Sometimes the injured per- 
son is hurt and dazed but wandering 
around. He may not realize how badly 
he is hurt. Get him to sit down in a 
quiet place, perhaps in your car. If 
the ground is warm and dry and there’s 
a spot where he won’t be run over or 
trampled on, have him lie down. As- 
sure him that you’ll look after his car, 
his family, or whatever may be both- 
ering him. In this way you can some- 
times prevent collapse from shock. 
Head injuries, though minor in ap- 
pearance, may be extremely danger- 
ous, particularly to persons who exert 
any energy by trying to do things. 


23.340—If the ground is very cold 
or wet and help will be slow in com- 
ing, use any means available, such as 
a board, blankets, or clothing, to pro- 
tect a disabled person from exposure 
by lying on the ground. The rear seat 
of a car, clumsy as it is, often serves 
this purpose well. Even floor mats 
and carpets are very helpful and us- 
ually handy for covering the victim. 
Keep him warm regardless of the tem- 
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perature; this minimizes the effects of 


shock. 


23.340—Keep onlookers away from 
the injured. Reassure the injured per- 
son by making him feel safe and well 
cared for. Do not allow people to 
annoy the seriously injured, by asking 
questions or talking to them. 


Emergency First Aid 


23.410—Don’t be afraid to try to 
help the injured at the scene. The 
important thing is to know what you 
are doing. Harm can often be done 
through sincere but incompetent first 
aid. Two steps are necessary: recog- 
nition of the condition and_ proper 
emergency treatment. The more 
skilled you are in both of these the 
more you can help the injured. You 
are not as competent as a doctor, of 
course, but you can use the knowledge 
you have. 


23.420—Usually there is no great 
hurry about helping the injured, be- 
cause their injuries are either the kind 
that require expert attention or they 
are sufficiently minor to 
treatment; but some injuries do re- 
quire immediate attention to prevent 
serious complications or fatal conse- 
Remember, your main ob- 
ject is to lessen the degree of danger 
from the injury by preventing a simple 
injury from becoming severe, or @ 
severe injury from becoming fatal. 


walt tor 


quences. 


23.430—Evaluate the injured per- 
son’s condition. If his injuries art 
minor do what you can to make him 
comfortable until help arrives. These 
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1. Severe bleeding of any kind may result in 
death. Arterial bleeding is the most seri- 
ous. Knowledge of the various pressure 
points is essential to the control of bleed- 
ing. 


tr 


. Shock can cause death even when the in- 
juries are minor. It is a depressed state of 
all body functions due to failure of the circu- 
lation. Shock occurs when there is a severe 
injury to any part of the body from any 
cause. Treatment should start immediate- 
ly without waiting for symptoms to de- 
velop. Shock is easier to prevent than 
cure. The patient is made worse by any 
rough or unwise handling, examination, or 
transportation. 


w 


.Compound fractures result when a_ bone 
breaks through the surface of the skin, or 
an object like a piece of steel passes in 
from outside to break the bone. Com- 
pound fractures can result from improper 
handling of simple fractures. 


+. 


. Spinal and neck fractures are most danger- 

ous and common in serious crashes. There 
is evidence of an inability to move the 
hands, feet, fingers, and toes; sometimes 
there is general paralysis or deformation 
in the posture. When there is shock it is 
usually severe. Greatest care is required 
in moving. 


wn 


. Asphyxiation or suffocation is rare in traffic 
accidents, but it can happen. It results. 
from lackof oxygen caused by carbon mo- 
noxide poison, drowning, a stomach squeez- 
ed against a steering wheel, a severe blow 
to the pit of the stomach, chest bone, 
or base of the neck, and certain sections of 
the back, and by electrocution. The chief 
symptom is apparent lack of breath and 
unconsciousness. An expert knowledge of 
artificial respiration is the most important 
means of first aid. 


23.440—A thorough knowledge of 
first-aid procedure is the only sure 
way of guaranteeing competent hand- 
ling of dangerous injuries. The stand- 
ard instruction in first aid is the Ameri- 


can Red Cross course mentioned in 
23.910 


Transporting the Injured 


23.5/0—Whenever ambulance serv- 
ce is available and can arrive in a 
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reasonable time, arrange and wait for 
it. Consider other means of trans- 
portation only in extreme emergencies 
when the location is such that an 
ambulance is impractical. Most in- 
jured persons can wait for the arrival 
of an ambulance, especially after em- 
ergency first aid. Ambulance service 
is almost always available in and near 
cities. Emergencies requiring other 
transportation generally arise in iso- 
lated areas in wet or freezing weather. 


23.520—W hen there is no ambulance 
service you will have to use whatever 
means of transportation is available 
to get the injured to a doctor or hos- 
pital. Avoid transporting the injured 
yourself so long as other safe means 
exist. The exception to this rule, of 
course, is when you are in a vehicle 
that is equipped as an ambulance and 
you have had special training in hand- 
ling injured. This assumes that the 
transportation of the injured is most 
urgent. Othwerwise transportation of 
the injured is not a primary function 
of the accident investigator. Use 
competent volunteers whenever there 
is a need to get someone to a medical 
center, so that you may continue with 
other duties at the scene. People with 
cars at the scene cannot be forced to 
transport injured, but most of them 
will do so if asked. 


25.530—lf the single ambulance 
available will not handle all of the 
injured, take the most seriously in- 
jured first. The dead can await the 
coroner or medical examiner, and those 
with minor injuries can go in cars 
rather than wait for the ambulance to 
make a second trip. If there is the 
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slightest doubt as to whether a person 
is dead, send him to a hospital. 


23.540—If you ever do have to use 
private automobiles for transporting in- 
jured, use great care, especially in 
loading, to prevent further injury. 
Spinal injuries must be kept prone, 
that is, face down, persons with face 
injuries and fractures, especially of the 
neck or legs must be kept flat. Hence 
ordinary passenger vehicles are un- 
suitable for such injuries, although 
trucks and station wagons may be 
used in emergency. People with 
minor cuts and bruises who can walk 
about can usually be sent away in 
ordinary cars. Most of them prefer 
to do so. 


23.550—If you can, tell a driver who 
may not know, how to get to the hos- 
pital emergency entrance. Unless he 
is familiar with the area, write down 
the instructions. Don’t allow just 
anyone, no matter how well intention- 
ed, to transport the injured. The driv- 
er should be competent. Caution 
drivers to drive with care. They are 
likely to feel that now is the time for 
fast driving. Tell them, ‘‘The im- 
portant thing is to get there.”’ 


23.560—Make certain notes when- 
ever injured persons are transferred 
from your care to that of another. 
Record: 


1. Destination, that is, the doctor’s office or a 
hospital. 


2. Name and address of driver of vehicle and 
injured on the accident report as described 
in 45.110 - 45.281 
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Follow-up 





23.610—Injuries must be classified t 
according to severity for reporting . 
purposes. The true extent of a per- s 
son’s injuries should be verified by a 


physician or hospital representative. 
If the injuries are critical; keep in 
touch with the attending physician or 
hospital to learn whether the injured 
person died. The status of the injury 
is important in determining what legal | 
action, if any, is to be taken; the char- | 
acter of criminal proceedings resulting / 
from the accident may depend on I 
whether an injured person lives or F 
dies. Death may call for a negligent 5 
homicide charge. Injured persons who — ¢ 
die as much as a year later as a result F © 
of the accident should be counted as 

fatalities in the accident. See 23.920. 


26.620 — It is very important to 
notify certain persons of an accident, 
especially if there is death or the pos- 
sibility of death. Notify: 


1. Relatives of the injured as soon as it 1s 
practical. 





2. The owner of the vehicle if he is not present. 
3. The office of the truck, bus, or cab con- 
panies when their drivers or employees arc 
injured. 
It is not necessary to notify these 
people personally, but be sure that it 
will be done, and before you quit work- 
ing on the case inquire as to whether 
it has been done. 


References 


23.910—Training in first aid for acct- 
dent investigators. An_ investigator 
who expects to deal with people 1” 
jured in accidents should have a first- 
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aid training course as basic prepara- 
tion for his work. The official Ameri- 
can Red Cross course is the national 
standard. The manual for it is readily 
obtainable. 


First did Textbook. 1945, 250 pages. 
American National Red Cross, 17th & 
D Streets, NW, Washington, D.C. or 
local Red Cross chapter, 60 cents. 
Pages 231 - 35, arterial bleeding; pages 


78 - 110, artificial respiration; pages 
118 - 55, fractures; pages 7 - 17, shock; 
pages 177 - 84, stretchers; pages 56 - 
58, tourniquets; pages 13 and 176 - 93, 
transportation; pages 194 - 203, un- 
consciousness. 


23.920—To aid various official and 
non-official agencies to secure uniform 
statistics on motor vehicle accidents, 
the National Conference on Uniform 
Traffic Accident Statistics has adopted 
and drafted Uniform Definitions of 
Motor Vehicle Accidents. In it a motor 
vehicle accident death is defined as 
“any fatality resulting from a motor 
vehicle accident . provided death 
occurred months of the 
accident.” 


within 12 


NaTIONAL CONFERENCE ON UNIFORM TRAFFIC 
Accipent Sraristics. Uniform Definitions 
of Motor Vehicle Accidents. 1953, 27 pages. 
Public Health Service Publication No. 330, 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
1S cents. Paragraph 7.00, Definition of Motor 
Vehicle Accident Injury. 
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TRAINING CALENDAR 


(All training courses will be conducted at the Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Ill., unless otherwise indicated.) 


Apr. 4-29—Military Vehicle Safety and Traffic Regulation (for U.S. Army). 
Apr. 18-May 6—Accident Investigation. 
Apr. 25-May 6—Traffic Law Enforcement, University of Alabama, Tus- 


caloosa, Ala. 

May 2-20—Traffiic Law Enforcement. 

June 8-10—Seminar for Traffic Administrators. 

June 20-24—Fleet Supervision. 

July 11-29—Motor Vehicle Traffic Control (Air Force). 

Sept. 19-Oct. 14—Military Vehicle Safety and Trafic Regulation (for 
U.S. Army). 

Sept. 22—Opening of 1955-56 Trafic Police Administration Training 
Program. 

Oct. 3-21—Accident Investigation. 

Oct. 10-14—Traffic Court Conference (conducted with ABA), School of 
Law, Northwestern University, Chicago. 

Oct. 24-Nov. 11—Driver Examination Administration (for chief driver 
license examiners; conducted for the American Association of Motor 
Vehicle Administrators). 

Oct. 31-Nov. 18—Police Traffic Training Course. 

Nov. 7-23—Traffic Law for Police. 

Nov. 28-Dec. 9—Traffic Control Devices and Methods for Police. 

Dec. 12-16—Chemical Tests for Intoxication. 

Jan. 2-13—Principles of Organization. 

Jan. 16-Feb. 3—Police Traffic Records. 

Jan. 23-27—Traffic Court Conference (conducted with ABA), School of 
Law, University of Southern California, Los Angeles. 





